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NEW YORK, JULY 4, 1855. 



The Editors of Ths Craton would not have ifc under- 

. stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 

books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 

often given as matter of interest, although The Cbayos 

might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the artistic and the 
non-artistic communications, the former will, hereafter, 
in all cases, be signed in black letter, the latter, as 
usual, in Roman capitals. 

"We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 



ikttrliings. 



THE SKETCHER.-No. V. 

N. J., June 22. 

There is more Art involved in the choice of 
a point of view than is generally believed. The 
artist may take the same general view, and 
from it by the difference of stand-point make 
two pictures so entirely differing, that one shall 
be attractive, and the other not. The bal- 
ance of the composition of every picture is de- 
termined principally by the lines of the fore- 
ground, and a change of position of six feet 
only, may exclude a tree trunk, which was of 
the utmost importance to the composition, or 
remove it from a range which made it offensive, 
to one where it shall be entirely harmonious. 
I believe that young artists puzzle themselves 
more on this point than any other. They find 
in the works of the masters a graceful arrange- 
ment of forms which they do not find in Nature, 
and which they seek to attain by what they 
call composition, but generally with such ill 
success, that they are driven into the worst 
conventionalisms and plagiarisms. I do not 
think it wise in a young landscape painter ever 
to attempt to construct a picture in this way. 
It should be left to the imaginative work of ma- 
turer years, for, with the utmost care and 
study, these " built " works will violate the 
unities of landscape, even if the different parts 
are painted directly from Nature. Parts will 
fit awkwardly together, and tones will become 
discordant in spite of keen eyes and skillful 
hands. 

By far the best plan, is to select a subject 
which may be painted entirely without moving 
from the chosen point. The picture so painted, 
or the drawing so made, may not have the 
grace of arrangement of a composition of Tur- 
ner's, but ifc will have a verisimilitude and 
unity, which are far more valuable to both 
artist and public, than any composition which 
lacks those qualities. If the student has tried 
this patch-work kind of painting, and will after 
try a simple view, I am sure he will find an 
enjoyment in the latter, which will not permit 
him to return to the former. Nature doesn't 
cut herself into geometrical figures, and there 
will always be in the patch-work painting little 
intervals which he can find no materials to fit, 
and which he will fill awkwardly, and unsatis- 
factorily to himself, and which will for ever 



mar his picture. Here, for instance, I have 
placed myself on a hill overlooking a wide val- 
ley. The distance is charming — level fields, 
grain and meadows, with broad masses of 
forest breaking in, and beyond, a range of hills 
running into the faint, far-off blue, gives some 
fine lines sweeping down into the plain. This 
is all one could ask, either in its lines or in 
color, but the middle distance is meagre, being 
only a formal knoll covered with firs, and the 
immediate foreground is a bare pasture, with 
no bold object in it. My first movement must 
be to get out of the range of that knoll, which 
necessitates a walk of two hundred yards or 
thereabouts, and brings into the view a meadow, 
through which wanders a willow-skirted brook, 
and at the nearer side of which is a group of 
graceful elms, which cut against the distance 
with good effect. Now, the hill on which I 
stand descends gradually to the plain below, 
showing a gradual recession which is difficult 
to paint, perhaps too difficult for a beginner. 
I will move back a little further, and the fore- 
ground is a nearly level plateau, which is re- 
lieved against the middle distance. Still it is 
poor as a foreground — that is, comparatively 
poor, for I doubt not, that if even this bit of 
level sward, with its butter-cups and May- 
flowers were justly painted, it would be found 
exceedingly beautiful ; but we may find some- 
thing more attractive, and containing more va- 
riety. Let us see. Moving again only a few 
yards, I find my view bounded to the left by a 
dilapidated stone wall, running directly from 
me. It is overgrown by vines in places, and at 
intervals it has partly fallen down, and the 
grass grows taller around the stones, and a 
mullen raises its velvet grey shaft above them. 
I will go back just far enough' to get these bur- 
dock leaves in — their broad, modulated green 
is good material for hear foreground. 

The view, as a whole, is complete. You may 
find fault with portions here and there, but it 
would be hard work for you to improve them. 
Try it. There is a space that seems to want 
a tree top added to the group in the meadow 
below. Put one in. You see that it doesn't 
compare with Nature's — it looks stiff and for- 
mal, and shows that it is manufactured for the 
occasion. It won't do. 

But, you will now see how the light and 
shade affect even the lines of the picture. The 
main lines of the distance lead to the left, and, if 
they are not balanced by something in the fore- 
ground, the whole will look one-sided. The 
sun is low at the left, and that old post which 
formed part of a rail-fence above the stone wall, 
throws a shadow across the sward, not stiff and 
hard, but tracing its way through the grass, and 
only felt as a line — in some places almost lost, 
yet keeping its tendency evident, as a shadow. 
Its effect on the lines of the distance you see at 
once to be harmonizing or "balancing." 

These things, after all, must all be found in 
Nature. They only injure a picture when they 
show artifice. The student must watch Na- 
ture closely, and where he finds a scene which 
gives the impression of harmony or balance, as 



it is technically called, he must notice how it is 
effected : Nature's ways of doing these things 
presents infinite variety. ' Cloud shadows some- 
times subdue parts that are obstinately obtru- 
sive, and a shattered tree trunk is often the key 
of her compositions. " If yon follow her you can- 
not go far wrong. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the second article in the present number, by 
Paul Akers, and the series of which it is the 
first. They will, we are confident, be found 
eminently thoughtful and instructive. Mr. 
Akers is an American sculptor, at present in 
Rome — and a profound and earnest student of 
the theory and principles of Art.* 

DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

A few days since, a commission for a picture 
was received by Mr. A. B. Surand, for which 
he is to receive the sum of one hundred arid 
seventy-five dollars, the amount being the in- 
terest of a fund bequeathed for the purpose of 
procuring, annually, " a specimen of the Fine 
Arts by a native-born artist." This bequest 
was made by a wealthy resident of Brooklyn, 
about three years ago, with other charitable 
and enlightened bequests, and the above, we 
believe, is intended for the first of the series 
The late Mr. Augustus Graham is the person 
we allude to, and we cheerfully tell, in few 
words, what we know of him, and the bequests 
referred to. 

Mr. Graham was a Scotchman. He came to 
this country many years ago, and settled in 
Brooklyn, and there made a fortune. He was 
a man of singular benevolence, specially inte- 
rested in education, and bestowed his money 
freely upon various benevolent institutions both 
in New York and Brooklyn. He, with others, 
became interested in the Apprentices' Library, 
which, at the time he did so, had failed, arid 
many of fts books were scattered and lost. 
He collected them, purchased a building for 
$25,00t), changed the name of the Library to 
the Brooklyn Institute, presented the build-' 
ihg to it and established it upon a firm 
basis. At his death, among other bequests and 
legacies, he left to the Institute the following 
sums, the annual interest of which, for ever, is 
to be applied to the various purposes as stated. 

$5,000 to the. Natural. History Association connected 

with the Institute. 
$2,500 for the support of a School of Design. 
$2,500 " a specimen of the Fine Arts, by a native 

.horn artist. .. 
$5,000 "' a free course of Scientific Lectures, with ex- 
periments, to' the youth of Brooklyn. 
$12,000 to the delivery of a course of Lectures on Sab- 
bath evenings " On the Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness of God, as manifested iu His Works." 

These bequests indicate the character of the 
man. 

We understand the Wishes of the testator 
have been faithfully carried out, and the results 
are particularly successful. The Lectures have 
been delivered to large audiences — the drawing 
schools numerously attended — an exhibition- 
room provided — and several addional bequests 
made by others to Carry out still further the 



* It will be seen in the next number, that we .disagree 
with Mr. Akers as to the Titian ; but lie may be "right 
and we wrong. 
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noble purpose of Mr. Graham. On the 22d of 
February, annually, an exhibition takes place, 
and an address on the character of Washington 
is delivered. On this occasion the drawings 
are shown, also, mechanical works made by the 
boys who frequent the Institute, and prizes are 
awarded to the most deserving competitors. 
We ace told this anniversary is an occasion 
of more than ordinary interest. 

We believe the Art-bequests above mention- 
ed are the only ones ever made in this region, 
with special direction to the public encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. If there be any others, 
we would like to chronicle them. 



VESUVIUS. 



Peop. Palmiebi, of the Observatory here, 
has made a valuable Report on the Eruption. 
It appears that the needles of the apparatus of 
Lament, which had been slightly affected on 
the 29th of April, were greatly agitated on the 
30th ; and on the following day the eruption 
broke out. No fewer than ten craters opened 
in the course of a few hours, followed by many 
smaller ones, all throwing out lava and heated 
stones, accompanied by subterranean thunders 
and ruddy masses of smoke. These streams, 
descending into the plain, called the "Atrio 
del Cavallo," formed there a sea of fire, whose 
shores were on either side the mountain of Sono- 
ma and the lava of ] 850. The materials which 
formed this sea, swelling from moment to mo- 
ment, at length poured into the "Fosso del Vet- 
rana," forming that wonderful cascade of which 
I have spoken. The enormous quantity of lava, 
ever increasing, filled up the valley at the back 
of the Hermitage; and pouring into the "Fos- 
so del Favaone." formed another cascade, and 
rolled down in the direction of several town- 
ships in the valley. Early in the progress of 
the eruption, the lava was 100 palms in depth ; 
and it was considered that if another such an 
accumulation took place, which certainly has 
now happened, the Hermitage and the Obser- 
vatory would be in danger. In fact, they have 
been vacated, and the instruments removed. 
The precise number of craters it will be impos- 
sible to determine till all is tranquil . The 
same may be said of the materials ejected ; 
though we have observed chloride of iron, gase- 
ous matter destructive to life, and muriatic 
acid gas. 

The magnetic apparatus ofLamontwas used 
by Prof. Palmieri on the occasion of the earth- 
quake of Melfi; and the results were such as to 
induce him to think that it would not be mute, 
as the event has proved, on the occasion of an 
eruption of a volcano. Anticipating, as it has 
done, such a catastrophe by several days, it is 
one of the most beautiful and convincing proofs 
of the practical applicability of science to the 
service of human beings that modern days has 
furnished us with. How many lives might 
have been saved — how many may yet be saved 
by the needles of Lamont 1 

Passing from magnetism to electricity, Prof. 
Palmieri says, that on the first day of the erup- 
tion observations were impossible ; but on the 
clouds clearing oft', he ascertained that there 
Was a great tension of positive electricity, 
which increased considerably on the fall of some 
ashes on the evening of the 2d inst. In gene- 
ral, the electricity was always stronger when 
the wind blew towards the Observatory. It 
manifested itself very vigorously to the mova- 
ble conductor, not always to the fixed conduc- 
tor; " and during the fall of the ashes," he 
says, " I verified a curious fact, which I have 
observed during the fall of rain, also, that 
whilst with the movable conductor we had 



positive electricity, with the fixed conductor a 
faint negative electricity was observed." Dur- 
ing the course of the greater quantity of lava 
in the " Fosso della Vetrana," on the north of 
the Observatory, the thermometers stood 8° 
higher than on the opposite side of the building. 
The humidity has been various during the erup- 
tion — sometimes there being a difference of 6° 
or 7° between the thermometers of the Psiero- 
meter of August. The barometer during the 
first days was very low, at 701 ; it then began 
to ascend, and on the 5th was 710. The wind 
has been changeable from east to west, by the 
direction of the south — often being excessively 
vehement for a few hours, followed by an unu- 
sual calm. The smoke has emitted the usual 
odor. 

The lava, after falling into the Fosso del Fa- 
vaone, progressed from that point as from the 
apex of an angle, in two directions — one bear- 
ing down on the townships Cercola, St. Sebas- 
tiano, and Massa di Somma; the other, at a 
later period, in the direction of St. Giorgio a 
Cremano, and St. Jovio, close to Portici. The 
first branch being the earliest in order of time, 
1 speak now of that. On the 10th instant the 
lava bad arrived within 3,850 palms of Cer- 
cola; on the next day it advanced 500 palms 
more, and there it has remained almost sta- 
tionary; whilst during the last ten days the 
mountain has been pouring down its greatest 
fury by the other branch towards St. Jovio. 

As I had already been to the summit of Ve- 
suvius, and watched the lava running rapidly 
down the sides, then flowing through a plain, 
and then hurling itself over a precipice until it 
was lost to the eye — I conceived a strong desire 
of intercepting the fiery monster in its course, 
coming face to face with him, and watching 
his every movement. To do so it was neces- 
sary to diverge from the road by Portici, and 
make the detour of the mountain on the north ; 
and instead of performing any extraordinary 
feat, I found that I was but one of tens of 
thousands who were all bent in the same direc- 
tion. 

The first evening of my visit was on a Sun- 
day, when the peasantry of all the country 
round for many miles had assembled to look at 
the river of fire, and perhaps as much at the 
living stream of human beings flowing in from 
Naples. The bridge of Cercola was then pas- 
sable, the villages in the neighborhood were 
still open, and emerging from the last a few 
yards brought us face to face with the lava. 
It was pent within the deep banks of a wide 
bed, and was flowing down, not like a fluid, 
which is the ordinary motion of it, but like a 
mountain of coke, or at times like highly 
gaseous coal. It split, and crackled, and 
sparkled, and smoked, and flamed up, and ever 
moved on in one vast, compact body. Pieces 
detaching themselves rolled down, leaving a 
glare so fierce that I could have imagined my- 
self at the month of an iron furnace ; and as 
every mass fell down with the noise of thunder, 
or rolled sideways from the upper surface into 
the gardens and vineyards, the trees flamed up, 
and the crowds uttered shouts of admiration 
and regret. 

Nor was it the lava only which seemed bent 
on the work of destruction ; for in every direc- 
tion resounded the axe of the wood-cutter, and 
masters and men were cutting down trees and 
pulling up vines in those grounds which the fire 
was approaching. In some places they were 
too late, as a general conflagration told us. It 
often happened, too, that careless fellows broke 
off the ends of their torches, which, falling on 
the dried-up grass, quickly burnt up all the 
undergrowth. Following the course of the 
stream, or rather tracing it back to its source, 
we walked by the side of that huge leviathan, 
through highly cultivated grounds, now trodden 
under the feet of multitudes, until we arrived 



at the edge of a precipice, whence we looked 
into the boiling flood, fed by the cascade of 
lava, which was pouring down from above. 
The sublimity of that spectacle is indescribable: 
and were I to live the life of Methusalem, ihe 
impression it made upon me would never be 
obliterated. I can think of nothing else; and 
when I close my eyes, still that stream of fire 
dazzles my sight. Full 1,000 feet fell that 
glowing, flaming Niagara, in one unbroken 
sheet, over the precipice at the back of the 
Hermitage and the Observatory. Forming, at 
first, two cascades, the interval between had 
been filled up by the immense masses of scorise, 
which the mountain had thrown out; and now 
it majestically rolled down one continued stream 
into a lake of boiling fire, and then descended 
into the plains which it had left. There were 
times when projections in the face of the lava 
seemed to impede its course, or when the adhe- 
sive character of it appeared to bind it up in g a 
temporary rigidity; then, behind these projec- 
tions, accumulated tons upon tons of material. 
It was a moment of breathless expectation : all 
eyes were fixed upon that one blackened spot. 
There was a slight movement: one heard a 
click ; a few ashes and Btones fell down like 
avant-coitrriers, and down went a mountain of 
solid fire into the boiling, smoking abyss, with 
the noise of thunder. The heat and the glare 
of light were at such times almost insufferable; 
and, partly to avoid it, and partly as if the 
mighty fall had communicated its movement to 
us, we all waved back as by one impulse. The 
branch on the right, which has since flowed 
down to St. Jovio, in the direction of Portici, 
was there only an infant rivulet, stealing on its 
insidious course through a wood of chestnut- 
trees, and wrapping them all in flame. Alas ! 
how much injury has it since occasioned — how 
many trees teeming with the promise of fruit 
and the grape has it laid low — how much land 
has it covered with tons and tons of scoriae, 
whereon nothing more will grow for a century 
but the hardy cactus. In some places a hun- 
dred, in others two or three hundred feet, and 
in one place a thousand feet in width, it rises 
to the height of one or two hundred feet, and 
even more. We walked by what was a week 
ago a deep, though dry, watercourse, and look- 
ed like pigmies up to the top of the mountain 
of lava by our side ; and this mountain was not 
one single excrescence on the face of the earth, 
it was a portion only of that marvellous river 
which, issuing from the side of the cone, ran 
through the valley by the Hermitage, broke 
over that precipice of one thousand feet in 
depth, and then dividing itself into two 
branches, terminated a course of eight or nine 
miles in face of five or six flourishing and po- 
lous villages in the plain. From St. Jovio the 
summer residents have fled, and taken their fur- 
niture witb them. At Cercola and Massa, at 
the termination of the other branch, a bridge 
has been cut away so as not to impede the free 
course of the lava; several houses have been 
removed for the same reason, and several have 
been either swept entirely away or half sur- 
rounded. In this state things remained till 
Sunday last; a kind of armistice had been 
established between the mountain, on the one 
hand, and the Saints, Ferdinand the Second, the 
bones of St. Rocco, and the Cardinal, on the 
other. On Sunday last, however, above all 
other days, the mountain broke the armistice, 
and the lava, has been galloping, not flowing, 
down ever since. As it flows, however, over 
the hardened lava of last week, the danger is 
not imminent; but, if it continues, woe to 
Cercolo and Massa. In the St. Jovia direc- 
tion it does not flow. Again the interest is re- 
viving; Vesuvius presents a more magnificent 
spectacle than ever, and crowds still throng the 
best points of view at night, or run down to the 
mountain. — Correspondence of the Alhenaum. 



